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“UNIVERSITY  DAY” 

Academy  of  Music 

THE  ACADEMIC  PROCESSION 

HYMN.  "NOW  THANK  WE  ALL  OUR  GOD" 

Qlonffrrtng  nf  ifottnrarg  ifgrfw 
Preafntatuitt  of  Smtaotm  ifrankltn’a  QIattf 

HYMN.  "AVE  PENNSYLVANIA” 

Sotrohurtum 

BY  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

(irator 

THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

HYMN.  “HAIL!  PENNSYLVANIA" 


IJfOfJlirtton 
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Charles  H.  Frazier,  ’89  C.,  '92  M. 


Aaaariatr  iSarahala 


Henry  T.  Dechert,  ’79  C. 

William  E.  Casselberry,  ’79  M. 

H.  Laussat  Geyelin,  ’79  L. 

Alfred  H.  Scofield,  ’79  D. 

Rev.  William  J.  Thompson,  ’84  C. 
William  A.  Batchelor,  ’84  M. 
John  C.  Bell,  ’8j  L. 

Benedict  S.  Hert,  ’84  D. 

Thomas  J.  Harris,  ’89  M. 

George  Wharton  Pepper,  ’89  L. 
Frank  E.  Roys  ’89  D. 


Chalkley  H.  Magill,  ’89  V. 

Alan  Wood,  3d,  ’94  C. 
Christopher  Graham,  ’94  M. 
Chester  N.  Farr,  Jr.,  ’94  L. 
Wilson  D.  DeLong,  ’94  D. 
Clarence  J.  Marshall,  ’94  V. 
James  Aitken  Harrar,  ’01  M. 
John  V.  Keogh,  ’99  M. 
Thomas  Raeburn  White,  ’99  L. 
John  C.  Forsyth,  ’99  D. 

Charles  S.  Gelbert,  ’99  V. 


AiJjpa — (Elaaa  Prpaiienta 


S.  H.  Corkran,  ’09  C. 
Edmund  S.  Boice,  ’09  C. 

E.  C.  Carman,  ’09  C. 

Eugene  K.  Krause,  ’09  D. 
Edward  A.  Cahill,  ’09  V. 
William  J.  Wilson,  ’09  E.  S. 
Duncan  A.  Worrell,  To  C. 
John  T.  Bowen,  To  M. 
Robert  Lamberton,  To  L. 
Cloyd  S.  Harkins,  To  D. 


William  S.  Gimper,  To  V. 
Harry  G.  Haas,  To  E.  S. 
Ray  H.  Smith,  Ti  C. 
Edward  W.  Bixby,  Ti  M. 
Ralph  J.  Waite,  Ti  L. 
Lawrence  E.  Kocher,  Ti  D, 
C.  H.  Stevens,  Ti  V. 

M.  M.  Johnston,  Ti  E.  S. 
Horatio  H.  Morris,  ’12  C. 
Ralph  W.  Walker,  ’12  M. 
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RECIPIENTS  OF  HONORARY  DEGREES 

Doctor  of  Laws 

Felix  Emmanuel  Schelling 
Charles  Follen  McKim 
Samuel  Gibson  Dixon 
John  Lambert  Cadwal.ader 
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PRESENTATIONS  FOR  HONORARY  DEGREES 
FELIX  EMMANUEL  SCHELLING 
By  Dr.  Clarence  G.  Child 

A graduate  of  the  College  and  of  the  Department  of  Law 
of  this  University,  for  many  years  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture in  its  Faculty,  your  varied  and  your  special  labors  in  your 
chosen  field,  recently  consummated  in  your  “History  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan Drama,”  have  won  for  you  an  eminent  position  among 
English  scholars  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  virtue  of  this  service  and  of  the  debt  which  twenty  gen- 
erations of  students  owe  to  your  high  ideals  of  taste  and  search- 
ing and  illuminating  criticism  of  life,  I have  the  honor  to  present 
you,  Felix  Emmanuel  Schelling,  to  the  Provost,  by  direction  of 
the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  receive  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 


CHARLES  FOLLEN  McKIM 
By  Professor  Warren  P.  Laird 

During  your  career  architecture  has  advanced  in  this  coun- 
try from  obscurity  to  its  rightful  position  as  the  master  art.  In 
this  development,  sir,  your  influence  has  been  supreme,  by  reason 
of  a noble  purity  of  style,  exalted  professional  ideals,  and  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  the  cause  of  education.  Therefore,  by  request 
of  the  Trustees,  I have  the  honor  to  ask  the  Provost  to  confer 
upon  you,  Charles  Pollen  McKim,  native  of  Pennsylvania  and 
foremost  American  architect,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 


SAMUEL  GIBSON  DIXON 
By  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell 

Samuel  Gibson  Dixon,  some  time  Professor  of  Hygiene  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Education,  President  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Com- 
missioner of  Health  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  your  presence 
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here  to-day,  sir,  is  due  to  the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  express  to  you,  an  alumnus, 
their  sense  of  your  great  and  unselfish  services  to  the  State. 

During  four  years,  in  the  difficult  position  of  Commissioner 
of  Health  for  Pennsylvania,  your  tact,  intelligence  and  deter- 
mination enabled  you  to  protect  the  State  again  and  again  from 
contagious  diseases,  to  enlighten  ignorance,  dispel  prejudice  and 
compel  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health.  Therefore  the  Trustees, 
honoring  in  you  the  admirable  and  courageous  fulfilment  of  duty 
not  unattended  by  danger,  assign  to  me  the  pleasing  office  of 
presenting  you  to  the  Provost  that  he  may  bestow  upon  you  the 
title  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  the  highest  degree  in  the  gift  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


JOHN  LAMBERT  CADWALADER 
By  Samuel  Dickson 

Inheriting  prominence  and  wealth,  John  Lambert  Cadwala- 
der,  from  early  youth  recognized  the  obligation  imposed  by  such 
advantages,  and  pursued  his  collegiate  and  professional  studies 
with  such  success  as  to  give  assurance  of  his  future  eminence 
in  his  profession.  Ten  years  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  he 
was  appointed  by  that  accomplished  statesman,  Hamilton  Fish, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  gained  the  wider  experience, 
which  comes  to  the  occupant  of  that  high  office.  Returning  to 
professional  life,  he  made  himself  known  as  a counsellor  to  whom 
the  weightiest  interests  might  safely  be  entrusted,  and  in  whose 
perfect  sincerity,  adversary  and  client  might  alike  confide.  The 
esteem  and  regard  of  his  fellow  lawyers,  of  all  men  best  qualified 
to  estimate  his  worth,  were  soon  acquired,  and  have  steadily 
strengthened,  and,  to-day,  he  holds  the  highest  position  to  which 
his  fellows  can  call  him— that  of  the  Presidency  of  the  New  York 
City  Bar  Association,  a fit  successor  of  Evarts  and  Choate. 
While  wdnning  and  maintaining  leadership  at  the  Bar,  he  has 
never  failed  in  his  duties  as  a citizen,  and  to  him  is  ascribed, 
in  large  measure,  the  consolidation  of  the  Astor,  Tilden  and  Lenox 
foundations  under  one  ownership  as  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, of  w'hich  he  is  the  First  Vice-President  and  Chairman 
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o£  its  Executive  Committee,  x^iding  in  the  direction  of  other 
public  institutions,  he  holds  every  office  of  trust  which  his  fellow 
citizens  can  induce  him  to  take.  Type  and  exemplar  of  lawyer, 
citizen,  scholar  and  gentleman,  the  Trustees  submit  his  name 
as  that  of  one  worthy  to  receive  the  highest  degree  the  Uni- 
versity can  confer. 


PRESENTATION  OF  FRANKLIN’S  CANE 

Acceptance  by  the  Provost 

Mr.  Taft,  it  is  a great  pleasure  to  accept  from  your  hands 
this  cane  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  Founder  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  University  desires,  through  me,  to  ex- 
press its  obligation  to  yourself  for  the  honor  which  has  been 
added  to  the  gift  by  yourself  presenting  it,  on  behalf  of  the 
donor. 

To  this  generous  donor,  Mr.  Louis  C.  Hay,  a fellow  alum- 
nus of  your  own  distinguished  University — Yale — the  special 
thanks  and  gratitude  of  Pennsylvania  are  due,  and  are  now 
tendered. 

The  cane  will  be  kept  in  the  Library  Building  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  the  collection  of  Franklin  memorials,  which  has 
there  been  gathered,  and  will  be  so  placed  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  the  donor,  it  may  be  seen  by  visitors  to  the  University. 

The  walking  stick  is  a symbol  of  progress,  and  doubtless 
Franklin  often  walked  forward  with  it  from  his  home  on  Race 
Street  to  the  site — in  colonial  days — of  our  Medical  School,  then 
on  Fifth  Street,  below  Chestnut  Street. 

This  great  School  of  Medicine  was  founded  in  1765  by 
John  Morgan,  an  alumnus  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Physician-in- 
Chief  to  the  American  armies,  under  General  Washington.  It 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I am  to-day  able  to  announce  to 
yourself  and  to  this  audience  another  step,  which  it  has  been 
given  to  the  University  to  make  at  this  time. 

Through  the  generous  bounty  of  a donor  whose  name  I 
am  not  permitted  to  disclose,  I am  authorized  to  say  that  a gift 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  to-day  presented  to  the 
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Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  purpose  of 
this  gift  is  to  establish  a Department  of  Research  Medicine  in 
the  Medical  School  of  our  University. 

The  present  of  this  Franklin  cane  from  a Yale  alumnus, 
through  the  President-elect  of  the  United  States,  will  always 
be  associated  in  the  annals  of  the  University  with  this  munificent 
provision  for  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  coming  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  science  of  medicine. 

The  occasion  is  one  of  peculiar  historic  interest  because  it 
again  links  the  names  of  Washington  and  Franklin  and  John 
Morgan  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  upon  “University 
Day.” 

This  gift  has  come  to  Pennsylvania  through  the  interest  and 
influence  of  a member  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  Dr.  John  H. 
Musser. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  LEARNED  PROFESSIONS 
TOWARD  POLITICAL  POLICIES 

Oration  Delivered  by  William  Howard  Taft,  President-elect  of  the 

United  States 

After  being  introduced  to  the  audience  by  the  Honorable 
Edwin  S.  Stuart,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Taft  spoke 
on  “The  Relations  of  the  Learned  Professions  toward  Political 
Policies.”  The  address  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  no 
matter  what  his  profession,  business  or  trade,  to  give  as  much 
attention  as  he  can  to  the  public  weal,  and  to  take  as  much  inter- 
est as  he  can  in  political  matters.  Americans  generally  have 
recognized  these  duties,  and  the  result  is  that  we  find  active  in 
political  life,  prominent  in  the  legislative  and  executive  councils 
of  the  government,  men  representing  all  professions,  all  branches 
of  business  and  all  trades.  Perhaps  the  expression  “represent- 
ing” is  not  fortunate,  because  they  are  not  elected  by  guilds,  or 
professions  or  crafts,  and  they  do  not  represent  their  fellows  in 
the  sense  of  being  required  to  look  after  their  peculiar  interests. 
What  I mean  is  that  among  public  men  who  enact  laws  and 
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enforce  them,  may  be  found  those  who,  in  early  life  at  least, 
have  had  experience  in  every  business,  every  craft  and  every 
profession. 

Nevertheless,  as  political  and  governmental  necessities 
change,  they  have  a tendency  to  increase  the  number  taken  from 
one  profession  or  another  for  reasons  that  can  be  distinctly 
traced ; and  I purpose  this  morning  to  invite  your  attention  to 
the  present  relation  of  each  of  the  learned  professions  to  politics 
and  government.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a subject  may  well 
have  interest  for  those  who  have  finished  an  academic  career 
and  are  looking  alx)ut  to  select  a profession  for  themselves. 

The  first  profession  is  that  of  the  ministry.  Time  was  in 
New  England,  and  in  every  other  part  of  the  country  under 
the  influence  of  its  traditions,  when  the  minister  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  in  addition  to  that  of  his  sacred  office,  ex- 
ercised a most  powerful  influence  which  was  of  a distinctly 
political  character.  His  views  on  the  issues  of  the  day  were 
considered  of  the  greatest  weight  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lived,  and  he  ranked  every  one  as  its  first  citizen. 

This  was  in  the  days  when  New  England  might  almost 
be  called  a theocrat ; when  it  was  deemed  wise  and  politically 
proper  to  regulate  by  law,  to  the  minutest  detail,  the  manner 
of  life  of  men,  and  as  these  laws  were  understood  to  be  framed 
in  accord  with  moral  and  religious  requirements,  the  minister 
of  the  community  was  the  highest  authority  as  to  what  the 
law  should  be  and  how  it  ought  to  be  enforced. 

Great  changes  have  come  over  our  methods  of  life  since  that 
day.  Then  the  ministry,  because  of  the  rewards  in  the  way  of 
influence,  power  and  prominence,  attracted  the  ablest  of  educated 
minds,  and  the  ability  and  force  of  character  were  where  power 
and  influence  resided.  But  the  spread  of  education  and  independ- 
ent thinking,  the  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  news  by  the 
press,  the  enormous  material  development  of  the  country,  the 
vast  increase  in  wealth,  the  increase  in  rewards  and  influence  of 
other  vocations,  the  disappearance  of  the  simple  village  life, 
have  all  contributed  to  change  radically  the  position  and  influence 
of  the  ministry  in  the  community. 

To-day  it  is  not  true  that  that  profession  attracts  the  ablest 
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young  men,  and  this,  I think,  is  a distinct  loss  to  our  society, 
for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  profession  whose 
peculiar  duty  it  is  to  maintain  high  moral  standards  and  to 
arouse  the  best  that  there  is  in  man,  to  stir  him  to  higher  aspira- 
tions, should  have  the  genius  and  brilliancy  with  which  suc- 
cessfully to  carry  out  this  function. 

Of  course,  the  profession  of  the  ministry  is  supposed  to 
have  to  do  largely  with  the  kingdom  of  the  next  world  rather 
than  with  this,  and  many  people  expect  to  find  in  the  represent- 
atives of  the  profession  only  another  ■worldliness  and  no  thought 
of  this.  This  is,  of  course,  the  narrowest  view  of  the  profession. 
Whatever  the  next  w'orld,  we  are  certainly  under  the  highest 
obligation  to  make  the  best  of  this,  and  the  ministers  should  be 
the  chief  instruments  in  making  impossible  to  separate  politics 
from  the  lives  of  the  community,  and  there  cannot  be  general, 
personal  and  social  business  morality  and  political  immorality 
at  the  same  time.  The  latter  will  ultimately  debauch  the  whole 
community. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  under  the 
influence  of  certain  revelations  of  business  immorality,  the  con- 
science of  the  whole  country  was  shocked  and  then  nerved  to 
the  point  of  demanding  that  better  order  of  affairs  be  introduced. 
In  this  movement  the  ministers  of  the  various  churches  have 
recognized  the  call  upon  them  to  assist,  and  they  have  been 
heard  the  country  over  in  accents  much  more  effective  than  ever 
before  in  half  a century.  They  have  not  all  always  been  discreet. 
They  have  sometimes  attempted  to  make  the  moral  reforms  by 
law  wider  than  practical  experience  would  justify.  Indeed,  the 
tendency  of  some  ministers  in  taking  part  in  politics  and  seeking 
governmental  reform  is  to  demand  too  close  a realization  of 
their  ideals,  and  an  unwillingness  to  give  up  the  accomplishment 
of  some  for  decided  progress  toward  others.  This  is  a limita- 
tion upon  their  usefulness. 

In  two  ways  the  minister  is  becoming  more  closely  in  touch 
with  politics  and  governmental  affairs.  In  the  first  place  the 
modern  tendency  of  government  is  paternal.  Individualism  is 
not  dead,  but  the  laissez  faire  school  does  not  have  its  earnest 
and  consistently  rigid  adherents  now  as  it  did  years  ago.  We 
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all  recognize,  I think,  or  at  least  most  of  us  do,  that  there  is 
certain  aid,  there  is  certain  protection  that  the  government  is 
in  duty  bound,  acting  for  all  the  people,  to  extend  to  a smaller 
number  of  the  people  whose  circumstances  and  condition  forbid 
their  looking  out  for  themselves. 

Thus  in  the  enforcement  of  health  regulations,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  tenement  laws,  child  labor  laws,  establishment  of  orphan 
asylums  and  places  of  refuge  for  waifs,  and  in  many  other  ways, 
the  work  of  the  minister  in  home  missions  brings  him  in  contact 
with  necessity  for  government  action,  and  he  is  heard  and  is 
entitled  to  be  heard,  upon  the  policies  of  the  government  in 
these  regards. 

So,  too,  in  the  matter  of  foreign  missions.  The  greatest 
agency  to-day  in  keeping  us  advised  of  the  conditions  among 
Oriental  races,  who,  however  old  their  traditions  and  their  civili- 
zations, are  now  tending  toward  Occidental  ideals,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  foreign  missions  as  the  outposts  of  the  advance  guard 
of  Christian  civilization.  These  missions  have  the  duty  of  repre- 
senting the  ideal  of  AVestern  Christian  progress,  and  through 
them  such  progress  is  to  be  commended  to  the  races  whom  it 
is  hoped  we  may  induce  to  accept  that  same  civilization. 

The  leaders  of  these  missionary  branches  of  the  churches 
are  now  becoming  some  of  our  most  learned  statesmen  in  respect 
to  our  proper  Oriental  policies,  and  they  are  to  be  reckoned  with 
by  the  men  more  immediately  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  initiating  and  carrying  on  such  policies. 

The  next  profession  is  that  of  the  teacher.  Of  course,  the 
great  number  of  teachers  are  engaged  in  primary  and  secondary 
instruction  and  in  industrial  or  vocational  work.  Their  relation 
to  politics  and  government  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  though 
indirect.  It  is  and  ought  to  be  their  highest  duty  to  instill  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  girls  and  boys  patriotism  and  love  of  coun- 
try, because  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  extreme  youth  of  the  country  may  well  determine  that  of 
the  grown  man. 

The  efiect  of  an  intense  patriotism  which  thrills  through  the 
nerves  of  the  boys  of  a country  is  illustrated  in  the  immense 
strength  which  Japan  derives  from  it.  No  one  who  visits  that 
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interesting  country  or  comes  into  contact  with  the  Japanese  can 
avoid  seeing  its  effect.  The  term  “bushido”  is  a kind  of  apotheo- 
sis of  patriotism.  The  joy  with  which  Japanese  give  up  their 
lives  in  defense  of  their  country  has  its  foundation  in  a real 
religious  feeling,  and  is  most  inspiring  to  all  who  come  to  know 
it.  It  should  be  full  of  significance  to  those  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession who  become  responsible  for  the  thoughts  and  ideals  of 
the  young. 

Another  way  in  which  the  professional  teacher  may  exercise 
great  indirect  political  influence  is  in  the  encouragement  that 
he  ought  to  give  to  the  young  man  of  college  age  and  life  in 
the  study  and  pursuit  of  politics.  Every  curriculum  of  every 
academic  institution  now  includes  the  study  of  political  economy, 
the  study  of  sociology,  the  study  of  government  and  often  the 
study  of  constitutional  law.  These  taken  together,  with  the 
political  history  of  England  and  the  United  States,  cannot  but 
arouse  in  the  minds  of  most  American  students  an  interest  in 
the  government  of  their  country,  and  in  the  present  day  politics, 
to  the  point  of  taking  part  in  them  when  opportunity  offers. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  know  the  great  attention  that  is 
given  to-day  in  all  the  Universities  to  the  encouragement  of  politi- 
cal and  economical  discussion  among  the  students,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  read  and  listen  to  those  problems,  the 
solution  of  which  is  giving  the  men  in  actual  political  power 
anxiety  and  labor. 

A third  profession  which  exercises  some  of  the  functions 
of  the  ministry  and  some  of  those  of  the  teacher  is  that  of  the 
writer.  His  profession  may  be  literature  and  embrace  the  poet, 
the  historian,  the  novelist,  the  critic,  or  may  be  journalism,  and 
include  the  editor,  correspondent  and  the  news  gatherer  or  city 
reporter.  In  may  aspects  writing  is  a profession ; in  others, 
when  it  is  reduced  merely  to  the  purveying  and  sale  of  news,  it  is 
a business.  When  conducted  on  the  highest  plane,  it  exerts  as 
much  influence  for  good  as  the  ministry  and  has  a wider  range, 
and,  indeed,  has  probably  robbed  the  profession  of  part  of  its 
usefulness  because  it  has  become  a substitute  for  it  with  many 
persons  and  in  many  families.  Its  power  of  public  instruction 
is  very  great,  but  when  it  panders  to  the  vulgarest  taste  for  sen- 
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sationalism  and  becomes  entirely  irresponsible  in  respect  to  its 
influence  for  good  and  its  statement  of  the  truth,  its  pernicious 
tendency  is  obviated  only  by  the  power  of  the  people  to  protect 
themselves  against  it  by  a safe  discrimination  and  a healthy 
skepticism  and  a clear  understanding  of  its  recklessness  and 
baser  motive. 

The  close  relation  between  journalism  and  politics  and  the 
carrying  on  of  a government,  no  one  who  has  been  in  the  slight- 
est degree  familiar  with  the  course  of  a popular  government  can 
ignore.  The  people  demand  to  know  what  their  servants  in 
the  legislature,  in  the  executive  and  on  the  bench  are  doing,  and 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  method  by  which  they  are  made  aware 
of  the  character  of  the  service  rendered  to  them  is  through  the 
press.  The  unjust  color  sometimes  given  through  jaundiced 
editors  and  correspondents  has  an  injurious  effect,  but  fortunately 
in  the  number  of  newspapers  and  in  the  variety  of  motives  that 
affects  those  who  furnish  the  news,  such  injustice  is  generally 
remedied.  The  great  body  of  the  people  who  have  discrimi- 
nating common  sense,  are  enabled  to  reach,  with  considerable 
accuracy,  the  truthful  verdict  and  judgment  in  respect  to  politi- 
cal affairs. 

The  next  profession  for  consideration  in  its  relation  to 
governmental  matters  is  that  of  medicine.  Until  very  recently 
its  influence  has  been  practically  nothing  in  a professional  way. 
There  have  been  physicians  who  have  given  up  their  practice 
and  gone  into  politics ; but  there  was  some  trait  of  theirs  adapted 
to  success  in  politics  that  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
practice  of  their  profession. 

They  have  become  more  interested  in  government  of  late 
years  because  the  functions  of  government  have  widened,  and 
now  embrace,  in  a real  and  substantial  way,  the  preservation  of 
the  health  of  all  the  people.  The  effect  which  imperfect  drain- 
age, bad  water,  impure  food,  ill-ventilated  houses  and  a fail- 
ure to  isolate  contagion  have  in  killing  people  has  become  more 
and  more  apparent  with  the  study  which  great  sanitary  author- 
ities have  given  to  the  matter  and  has  imposed  much  more 
distinctly  and  unequivocally  the  burden  upon  municipal,  state  and 
federal  government  of  looking  after  the  public  health.  The 
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expansion  of  our  government  into  the  tropics,  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  our  armies  and  navies  there  and  of  supporting  a 
great  force  of  workmen  in  the  construction  of  such  an  enter- 
prise as  that  of  the  Panama  Canal,  have  greatly  exalted  the  im- 
portance of  the  discoveries  of  the  medical  profession  in  respect 
to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  human  disease  and  of  diseases  of 
domestic  animals. 

The  triumph  which  has  been  reached  in  the  name  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  discovery  as  to  the  real  cause  of  yellow 
fever  and  malaria,  and  the  suppression  of  those  diseases  by  kill- 
ing, or  preventing  the  propagation  of,  or  in  the  infection  by 
the  mosquito,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  human  progress,  ft 
has  made  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  possible.  It 
has  rendered  life  in  the  tropics  for  immigrants  from  the  temp- 
erate zone  consistent  with  health  and  reasonable  length  of  life, 
and  it  has  opened  possibilities  in  the  improvement  of  the  health 
and  strength  of  tropical  races  themselves  under  governmental 
teaching,  assistance  and  supervision  that  were  unthought  of  two 
decades  ago. 

Sanitary  engineering,  with  its  proper  treatment  of  water, 
making  it  wholesome  and  harmless  with  its  removal  of  the  filth 
and  sewage  and  its  conversion  of  what  was  noxious  into  most 
useful  agencies,  all  confirm  the  governmental  importance  of 
the  profession  of  medicine  and  the  kindred  techinal  profession 
of  chemistry,  engineering  and  all  branches  of  physical  research. 

So  marked  has  been  this  increase  in  the  importance  of  the 
medical  profession  in  governmental  agencies  that  the  doctors 
themselves  have  organized  a movement  for  the  unification  of  all 
agencies  in  the  federal  government  used  to  promote  the  public 
health  in  one  bureau  or  department,  at  the  head  of  which  they 
wish  to  put  a man  of  their  own  or  kindred  branch  of  science. 

How  near  this  movement  will  come  in  accomplishing  the 
complete  purp>ose  of  its  promoters  only  the  national  legisla- 
ture can  tell.  Certainly  the  economy  of  the  union  of  all  health 
agencies  of  the  national  government  in  one  bureau  or  department 
is  wise.  Whether  at  the  head  of  that  department  should  be  put 
a doctor  of  medicine  or  some  other  person  must  depend  on  the 
individual  and  not  on  his  technical  professional  learning  or  skill. 
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It  is  the  capacity  to  organize,  co-ordinate  and  execute  that  is 
needed  at  the  head  of  a department  and  not  so  much  deep  tech- 
nical and  professional  skill.  It  is  the  ability  to  judge  whether 
others  have  such  technical  or  professional  skill  that  the  head 
of  the  department  who  makes  the  selection  of  the  members  of 
his  department  should  be  endowed  with. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear 
that  the  extending  of  governmental  duties  into  a territory  cov- 
ered by  the  profession  of  medicine  is  bringing  physicians  more 
and  more  into  political  and  governmental  relation,  and  we  may 
expect  that  in  the  next  decade  they  will  play  a far  greater  part 
than  they  have  heretofore ; and  it  is  proper  that  they  should. 

I may  stop  here  to  mention  other  technical  professions  like 
those  of  the  chemist,  soil  expert,  botanist,  horticulturist,  forester, 
meteorologist  and  the  student  of  general  agricultural  science, 
all  of  whom  must  be  consulted  and  have  been  consulted  in  the 
improvement  of  our  agriculture,  and  in  that  movement  generally 
characterized  as  a conservation  of  our  natural  resources.  The 
waste  which  is  going  on  to-day  in  our  forest,  water  and  soil 
supplies  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  in  start- 
ling statistics  by  the  President  and  the  commission  whose  report 
he  has  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  such  conservation  may  well 
be  considered  with  conservation  of  human  life,  in  the  progress 
of  governmental  sanitation,  hygiene  and  the  preventives  and 
cures  of  disease  by  quarantine  and  health  regulations. 

We  must  look  in  the  future  to  great  development  in  all 
these  branches  and  to  prominence  in  political  power  and  author- 
ity of  those  who  shall  succeed  in  effecting  a reduction  in  the 
loss  of  human  life  from  preventable  disease  and  a saving  of  the 
national  resources. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  expanding  in  its  use- 
fulness and  in  the  scope  of  its  functions,  and  exercises  a power 
directly  beneficial  to  the  production  and  sale  of  farm  products 
and  the  profit  of  the  farmer  that  no  one  could  have  anticipated 
at  the  time  of  its  creation  and  organization.  This  will  bring  even 
more  into  political  prominence  than  heretofore  the  scientific 
farmer  generally  familiar  with  the  needs  of  agriculture  through- 
out the  country  and  able  to  understand  the  intricacies  of  the 
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policy  of  foreign  governments  in  the  admission  and  exclusion 
of  our  farm  products. 

We  come  finally  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  With  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  the  profession  of  arms,  law  has  always  been 
in  all  countries  most  prominent  in  political  and  governmental 
matters.  This  is  so  because  in  a wide  sense  the  profession  of 
the  law  is  the  profession  of  government,  or  at  least  it  is  the  pro- 
fession in  the  course  of  which  agencies  of  the  government  are 
always  used,  and  in  which  the  principles  applied  are  those  which 
af¥ect  either  the  relations  between  individuals  or  the  relation 
between  the  government  and  individuals,  and  all  of  which  are 
defined  by  what,  for  want  of  a better  term,  is  called  “municipal 
law.” 

It  is  natural  that  those  whose  business  it  is  to  construe  laws, 
and  whose  profession  it  is  to  know  what  existing  law  is,  should 
be  called  upon  in  the  framing  of  new  laws,  to  act  an  important 
part.  It  was  natural  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  which 
was  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  and  to  embody  the 
limitations  upon  the  central  government,  deemed  necessary  in 
favor  of  the  separate  states,  should  be  those  who  knew  the  laws 
of  the  separate  states  and  who  had  the  professional  capacity 
of  drafting  written  laws. 

The  creative  function  of  the  lawyer,  as  distinguished  from 
his  analytical  function,  is  to  put  in  written  and  legal  form  the 
intention  of  the  person  or  persons  which  he  wishes  to  make 
effective ; if  it  be  that  of  a people,  through  the  legislature,  then 
in  the  form  of  a statute ; if  it  be  that  of  an  agreement  of  individ- 
uals, then  in  the  form  of  a written  contract;  if  it  be  the  desire 
of  the  executive,  then  in  the  form  of  an  executive  order.  He 
must  analyze  the  purpose  of  those  for  whom  he  acts,  and  then 
be  the  careful  draftsman  of  the  instrument  which  shall  correctly 
and  truly  embody  that  purpose. 

Thus  it  has  been  that  in  all  conventions,  in  all  legislatures, 
in  the  great  majority  of  public  offices  we  find  the  lawyers  to  have 
been  selected  to  carry  on  governmental  work,  and  this  has  not 
been  alone  due  to  their  knowledge  of  the  law  and  their  training 
in  the  drafting  and  forming  of  legal  expression  of  the  public 
will,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  the  necessities  of  their  profession 
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require  them  constantly  to  practice  the  temporary  acquisition 
of  technical  knowledge  of  all  other  professions  and  all  other 
business  in  order  that  they  may  properly  present  in  forensic  con- 
troversies the  issues  involved,  or  in  negotiations  involving  technical 
matters  may  be  sufficiently  advised  of  the  general  principles  of 
other  professions  and  business  to  enable  them  correctly  to  in- 
terpret and  embody  the  result  of  the  negotiation  in  language 
that  shall  express  the  meanings  of  the  parties. 

To  put  it  in  a different  way,  the  business  of  the  lawyer  is 
not  only  to  fight  lawsuits,  but  it  is  to  tell  the  people  who  desire 
to  accomplish  certain  results  how  such  results  can  legally  be 
accomplished,  and  by  writing  and  instruction  to  bring  about 
such  results  under  the  forms  of  law.  This  is  executive. 

In  other  words,  this  executive  faculty  is  a very  marked 
necessity  in  the  successful  practice  of  the  modern  lawyer.  With 
him  the  power  of  initiation  and  of  devising  the  methods  of  ac- 
complishment are  frequently  the  secret  of  his  professional  success. 

Of  course,  a great  advocate  is  a great  lawyer.  In  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  case  of  the  controversy  to  court,  there  is  called 
out  this  power  of  lucid  statement,  of  analysis  and  of  forcible 
presentation  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  his  client,  and  the 
great  judge  is  ordinarily  the  great  analyst,  who,  with  common 
sense  and  the  judicial  quality  has  the  proper  sense  of  proportion, 
which  enable  him  to  weigh  and  decide  in  favor  of  the  better 
reason. 

But  the  lawyer,  and  especially  the  modern  lawyer,  whose 
business  is  in  organizing  corporations  and  partnerships,  in  the 
setting  going  of  enterprises,  has  the  counterpart  of  these  func- 
tions to  perform,  and  that  is  the  power  of  initiation,  of  drawing 
contracts  and  of  drafting  statutes  to  effect  the  purpose  either 
of  his  client  or  the  people  as  his  duty  may  be. 

Now,  I am  far  from  being  blind  to  the  defects  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  profession  of  the  law,  of  which  I once  had  the 
honor  to  be  a member.  Lawyers  are  frequently  a conserva- 
tive class.  They  adhere  to  the  things  that  are,  simply  because 
they  are,  and  reluctantly  admit  the  necessity  for  change. 

When  the  business  community  yields  to  temptation,  and 
goes  into  practices  that  have  an  evil  tendency,  members  of  the 
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profession  are  always  found  who,  for  professional  compensation, 
can  be  induced  to  promote  the  success  of  such  business  methods ; 
and  the  combinations  to  regulate  the  output  and  control  of  prices 
of  various  classes  of  merchandise,  and  to  stifle  competition  by 
methods  which  have  had  statutory  denunciation  and  which  it 
has  been  the  purpose  of  the  national  administration  to  restrain 
repress  and  stamp  out,  could  only  have  been  as  powerful  and 
successful  as  they  have  been  through  the  manipulation,  acute- 
ness and  creative  faculty  of  members  of  the  legal  profession. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  when  statutory  reforms  are  to  be 
efiFected,  especially  in  business  methods  and  by  introducing  lim- 
itations upon  the  use  of  private  property,  so  as  to  stamp  out  the 
evil  involved  in  combinations  of  capital,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  destroy  that  enormous  benefit  inuring  to  the  public  and  in- 
suring commercial  progress  of  such  combinations,  the  work  of 
drafting  the  statutes  and  enforcing  them,  so  as  to  secure  higher 
and  better  business  methods  without  impairing  the  means  of 
business  progress,  must  ultimately  fall  to  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession. 

It  is  members  of  that  profession  of  the  Supreme  Court 
who  are  to  determine  whether  such  limitations  are  within  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress.  It  is  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession  in  the  trial  courts  and  the  supreme  courts  that  are  to 
construe  the  statutes  and  enforce  the  ultimate  penalties  for  their 
violation.  It  must  be,  not  wholly,  but  chiefly,  members  of  the 
legal  professon  that  shall  draft  the  amendments  to  the  federal 
and  state  statutes  which  shall  give  such  organization  and  efifi- 
ciency  to  government  machinery  on  the  one  hand  and  such 
clear  definition  of  the  limitations  of  the  combinations  of  capital 
on  the  other,  that  shall  uphold  legitimate  business  progress  on 
the  one  hand  and  strike  down  vicious  abuses  on  the  other. 
Hence  it  is  that  to-day,  no  less  than  at  the  foundation  of  our 
government,  the  profession  of  the  law  is  the  most  important 
in  its  relation  to  politics  and  political  government. 

It  is  said  that  business  men  have  more  executive  capacity, 
and  being  at  the  head  of  large  business  concerns,  have  had 
more  experience  in  dealing  with  large  transactions  and  in  direct- 
ing the  movements  of  many  men.  This  is  doubtless  true  in  a 
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sense.  The  real  executive  faculty  is  so  rare  that  it  makes  itself 
conspicuous  in  whatever  profession  or  business  it  may  appear. 
But  I must  think  that  the  practice  of  the  law,  especially  in  what 
I have  previously  described  as  the  creative  part  of  the  practice, 
brings  a lawyer  into  relation  with  other  men  in  such  a directing 
and  instructing  way  that  he  is  himself  a constant  cultivator  of 
the  executive  faculty. 

More  than  this,  business  men  carry  on  their  business  ac- 
cording to  their  own  rules.  Great  government  departments  have 
to  be  carried  on  under  statutes  and  legal  regulations  with  many 
detailed  sections  and  provisions,  and  every  departmental  head 
must  study  and  analyze  the  statutes  and  regulations  which  con- 
trol it  with  care  in  order  not  to  be  a violator  of  the  law.  This 
necessity  for  analysis  of  the  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  a 
department  makes  its  administration  much  easier  for  a lawyer 
than  for  a business  man  or  a member  of  any  other  profession. 

In  what  I have  said  I have  not  argued  that  the  lawyer  is 
necessarily  the  leader  in  public  opinion,  the  exponent  of  great 
reform,  or  that  he  is  likely  to  fix  the  standards  of  public  opinion 
in  a moral  awakening  and  an  uplift  of  business  integrity.  Such 
leaders  and  exponents  of  great  moral  reforms  are  essential  to 
our  progress.  They  come  from  every  profession  and  walk  in 
life.  They  are  born  leaders  of  men. 

The  mercantile  spirit,  the  effect  of  luxurious  living,  the  greed 
of  financial  power,  the  inertia  produced  by  present  comfort,  all 
have  a tendency  to  blind  us  to  abuses  and  evils  that  creep  into 
our  business,  governmental  and  social  life,  and  it  needs  some 
great,  strong,  courageous  spirit  to  paint,  not  in  too  delicate  color 
and  with  no  fear  of  hurting  people’s  feelings,  the  truth,  and  to 
stir  up  the  people  to  demand  in  tones  that  cannot  be  denied  a 
reform  of  the  abuses. 

After  it  is  settled  by  popular  decree,  such  reforms  must  take 
place,  it  is  for  the  members  of  the  legal  profession,  clearly  ad- 
vised as  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  having  a nice  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  operation  of  proposed  statutes  and  clearly  per- 
ceiving the  practical  difficulties  in  their  enforcement,  which  must 
be  obviated  by  special  provision,  to  furnish  the  legal  means  of 
making  such  reforms  permanent  and  effective. 
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National  exigency  seems  to  call  forth,  as  if  by  aid  of  a 
special  Providence,  the  men  peculiarly  fitted  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation.  Such  were  Lincoln  and  Grant  during  the 
great  Civil  War.  Such  in  the  Revolution  was  Washington,  the 
anniversary  af  whose  birthday  this  University  appropriately 
makes  its  festal  day. 

He  was  not  a lawyer  or  a doctor  or  a minister.  He  was  a 
surveyor  and  farmer ; as  a student  of  military  science  only  in 
the  hard  school  of  experience,  his  profession  may  be  said  to 
have  been  that  of  arms.  Not  brilliant,  not  facile,  not  eloquent, 
he  had  those  qualities  which  placed  him  far  above  the  brilliant, 
facile,  able  and  learned  men  who  were  gathered  about  him  in  the 
struggle  for  American  independence.  He  was  a leader  of  men. 
His  pure,  disinterested  patriotism,  his  freedom  from  small 
jealousies,  his  marvelous  common  sense,  his  indomitable  per- 
severance and  patience  and  his  serenity  and  calm  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  gave  him  the  victory — a victory  which  could 
be  traced,  not  to  brilliant  genius  or  professional  training,  but  to 
that  which  of  all  things  is  the  most  to  be  pursued  and  desired — 
to  his  high  character  as  a man. 
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AVE  PENNSYLVANIA* 

By  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
Ave  mate^rna ! 

Loving  and  wise, 

The  light  of  the  Ages 
Is  bright  in  thine  eyes. 

Ave  triumphans ! 

Proud  heiress  of  him, 

Whose  fame  writ  in  lightning 
Shall  time  never  dim. 

Mater  amata ! 

Mother  adored. 

Of  men  who  were  noble. 

By  pen  and  by  sword. 

The  earth  and  the  ocean 
Have  taken  thy  sons 
Where  fluttered  the  star  flag 
And  thundered  the  guns. 

Though  peaceful  thy  mission 
And  gentle  thy  hand, 

If  ever  the  war  cloud 
Shall  darken  the  land, 

Or  living,  or  dying, 

Thy  trust  we  shall  greet 
With  harvests  of  honor 
To  lay  at  thy  feet. 

Laurels  unfading 
Forever  are  thine, 

But  fresh  are  the  roses 
We  lovingly  twine. 

Mater  dilecta ! 

Lo  from  above 

Heaven  smiles  down  on  thee. 

Take  thou  our  love. 


* As  sung  on  University  Day,  with  music  by  Dr.  Hugh  A.  Clarke. 


